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their own experience anil specula- communicated to them in the course 
lions upon the subject of education, of their correspondence with those 
or such useful matter as may be more conversaut with its details. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS. 



Memoirs of MaJor John cart- 

WRIGHT. 

( Continued from page 1 27 .) 
AT the commencement of the year 
-It 83', Maj >r Cartwright engaged 
in agriculture ; his elder brother, 
who had o<> relish for such an occu 
pation, having then transferred to 
him the farm in Nottinghamshire, 
and all other agricultural concerns 
of his late father, which he had 
kept in his own hands for one year. 

In 1784, Major Cartwright de 
fended the virtuous cause of politi- 
cal reform, in which lie had so long 
laboured, against the insidious, but 
witty, attack of the celebrated 
Soatne Jennings, in a pa nplet en- 
titled (in all vision to a well known 
work of thai gentleman's) " Inter- 
nal Evidence; or an Inquiry how 
far Truth and the Christian Religion 
have been consulted bv the Author 
ot Thoughts on a Parliamentary Re- 
form " 

In March, 178.5, Major Carl Wright, 
wusonce mon- principally instrument- 
al in assembling the county of Not- 
tingham to the great cause next his 
heart. On that, occasion, In- publish- 
ed, in a provincial newspaper and 
hand- bills an address under the ti'le 
of" A Notiiiiyltimshire Far ner to 
his Brother Free-holders; or a Cab 
to the Comity Meeting m be linden 
at Newaik, to consider the propriety 
q( petitioning the House of Om- 
inous to reform the prc-eui Uncon- 
stitutional Representation oft he Peo- 
ple in that House, and to shorten 
lh>; Duration of Parliaments." 



Whether from this period Major 
Cartwright relaxed from his accus- 
tomed labours, in cousequence of a 
delusive prosperity having indispos- 
ed the nation to exertion for recov- 
ering its just liberties, or whether 
he remained silent from a reliance 
ou the integrity of Mf. Pitt, and a 
belief that that minister would em- 
brace a convenient opportunity of 
fulfilling his engagements to" the 
public- on the subject of a parlia- 
mentary reformation, it is not for 
the writer of these memoirs to deter- 
mine. He can only say, that, be- 
tween the years 1785 and 1732, be 
did not collect any productions of 
Major Cartwright's'pen. m>r doas he 
recollect any thing published, by 
him within that period} not but 
that a mind so active, and sadevoU 
ei to the cause "of reform, must pro- 
bably iiave produced, in some form 
or other, both within that period and 
others, many things on the subject, 
which have not appeared with bis 
name, or which might not be in- 
tended tor publication. 

In theyear 1783, Major Cartwright 
in conjunction with other friends, 
embarked in an undertaking in ma- 
nufacture on a considerable scale; 
expecting it would prove to them- 
selves a beneficial speculation, but 
knowing that it must, at all events, 
benefit their country in its favourite* 
staple of wool. A large and beauti- 
ful building was soon erected, at 
Clarborough, near Retford, in the 
county of Nottingham j and, being 
covered in on the appro?.ch of win- 
ter, a holiday was given on the 5th 
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of November, when in commemo- 
ration of an event which had taken 
place exactly one hundred years be- 
fore, an event dear to the recol- 
lection of every true Englishman, 
a hundred of King William's shil- 
lings were given to' the workmen to 
regale themselves, and the building 
was called the Revolution Mill. 

In this year, also, Major Cart- 
wright having previously sold his 
estate at Darllon, in the county of 
Nottingham, purchased an estate in 
Lincolnshire, of which the township 
and manor of Brothertoft is the 
principal part. Here, lie shortly af- 
ter fixed his residence, improving 
the estate, cultivating it with judg- 
ment, in a high spirited and expen- 
sive manner, and einheliixhing this 
retirement with taste, but in a style 
of simplicity adapted to the title he 
gave of Brothertoft Farm ; and here, 
dividing his time between the plough 
and the pen, he followed ihc occupation 
of a Cincinnatus and a Washington, 
and if he have not had the good fortune 
of those illustrious men of serving his 
country in high military commands, 
be has at least, shown himself an 
emulator of their virtues, by sacri- 
ficing his ambition at the shrine of 
his country, and boldly defending 
ber dearest interests. 

The culture of our indigenous 
plant, isalis, or woad, with the 
juice of which it is said, the ancient 
Britons stained their bodies, and 
which is an article much used by 
modern dyers, is. at Brothertoft con- 
ducted on a large scale. 

The woad is daily ground by 
means of a mill, requiring the pow- 
er of eight horses, and the room in 
which the grinding wheels act up- 
on the plant is above forty feet 
square, forming the centre only of 
a building nearly two hundred 
feet long and two stories high. 
In front and rear of the wings are 
erected lofty ranges containing some 



thousand wooden grates, with gal- 
leries between them, on which the 
woad, alter being ground and made 
into balls, is dried for preservation. On 
one side of this singular group, 
which at a distance 'resembles a 
great castle, and forming »ne front 
with ttie great building above-men- 
tioned, is another building contain- 
ing tenements lor thirty or more fa- 
milies of the woad-iabourers and 
the agent who superintends them, 
a school, and other conveni- 
ences ; the whole together making 
a striking appearance, and adorn- 
ing this level country. It refreshes 
the mind of the traveller by gratify- 
ing his eye with a pleasing pic- 
ture, and his mind with ideas of 
the earth's bounty, and of the 
benefits of human industry well di- 
rected. The establishment is an 
unique, bearing many marks of in- 
vention, and the works in general 
being od a construction much supe- 
rior to any which are applied to 
the same purposes either in this or 
any other country. 

In 1789, Major Cartwright was in- 
vited, by a decided majority of the 
burgesses of Retford, to represent 
them in parliament, whereupon be 
declared himself a candidate in a 
hand bill expressive of his political 
principles. It will not be thought 
surprizing that a little intercourse 
with the electors of a petty borough 
should have determined this gentle- 
man to take his leave of them again, 
which he not long afterwards did, 
and Mr. William Petrie on the same 
interest was elected in 1790. 

We must now attend Mr. Cart- 
wright to dinner on a particular oc- 
casion, because this dinner had a 
considerable influence on some sub- 
sequent events concerning him. On 
the 14th of July, 1791, he met the 
Friends of Freedom at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in London, to 
celebrate the anniversary of the fall 
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letter it was known he bad written, 
although it Beamed intended to di- 
vert him from his purpose of mak- 
ing it public : by an intimate ac- 
quaintance of the Duke's he had 
brteu told, and in the way of a 
friendly caution, that his Grace not 
long before had challenged a gen- 
tleman of the bar, who had taken 
so:ho public liberties with his name, 
tint, to return to the celebration 
of the downfal of the Bastilc, and 
what followed upon it : the lord, 
lieutenant of Nottinghamshire not 
only refuted to Major Cartwrigbt 
the lieutenant-colonelcy, which, af- 
ter three or four promotions over 
his head, at the instance of the colo- 
nel, and then unknown to Major 
Cartwrigbt, be bad promised him, 
but in the month of September of 
that year, he commissioned another 
officer as Major, thereby dismissing 
him, assbis Grace thought from the 
regiment; and without even the 
civility of tending him a message 
to inform him of the evtrit.* The 
transaction, however, being grossly 
illegal. Major Cartwriglit paid no 
regard to it; but, exposing the in- 
decency and the folly of the pro- 
ceeding, he declared he should '• ap. 
pear in his post when the regiment 
next assembled." Care was how- 
ever taken not to call out the regi- 
ment at all in the year 1792, in 
which Major Cartwright's letter was 
published; and at an annual meet- 
ing of the deputy lieutenants, as- 
sembled on the 23d of October, tire 
mighty object of removing Major 
Caitwright from the militia, as four- 
teen years of ill treatment had not 
provoked him to resign, was a{ las* 
accomplished. Under the supposed 
authority of a late act oi Parliament, 
he was superseded ; and the deputy 
lieutenants "Resolved unanimously. 



of the Bastilc ; and within a month 
afterwards, he received a letter from 
his brother, who had a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Duke of New- 
castle, lord-lieutenant of Notting- 
hamshire, to inform him, by desire, 
that his Grace " couid not consist- 
ently with his political principles 
promote him to the vacant lieutenant- 
colonelcy" of the militia ; and it 
was added " this bein^ the case, [ 
presume you will resign immediate- 
ly." In quoting these words in the 
*' Letter to the Duke of Newcastle," 
which Mr. Cariwright soon after 
published, he says, " Resign ! No, 
my good brother, nothing like it. 
It it more agreeable to me to make 
knaves wince under my correction, 
than laugh at my pettish folly." In 
this letter to his Grace, which details 
a long series of injuries, with a 
view, no doubt, of driving him out 
of the regiment, Major Cartwrigbt 
with a dignity becoming his own 
character, and with the spirit of an 
Englishman, arraigns the lord lieu- 
tenant at the bar of the public, for 
a conduct " not only illiberal, but 
illegal : not only oppressive, but 
dishonourable and unconstitutional." 
** For aught that I know," says he, 
" this accusation may be metamor- 
phosed into a breach of privilege ; 
and I, the accuser, may be called 
before the bar of that right honour- 
able House of which you are a mem- 
ber, to answer to that complaint. 
Should it so happen, my defence, 
my lord, would still be your crimi- 
nation ; and at that bar, I would still 
assert, that your couduct has been 
illiberal, illegal, oppressive, dishon- 
ourable, and unconstitutional." 

Major Cartwrigbt, did not it 
seems, conceive he had any thing 
to fear from the power of the 
House on that occasion. Neither 
bad he been more influenced by a 
piece of intelligence brought him, 
while preparing for the press the 
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That the thank's of this meeting be 
given to John Cartwright, E<q. for 
bin services as Major in the Notting- 
hamshire regiment of militia/' 

Notwithstanding lllii decency of 
conduct in the meeting, few, per- 
haps, will be so sceptical as to doubt, 
but that he was discharge I as a 
punish i<ent for publicly njiicing 
that twenty-five millions of human 
beings bad broken their cliai.t* and 
asserted their freedom ; and it must 
also be recollected, that the first in- 
effectual attempt at inflicting this 
punishment took place so early as 
September, 1791. 

Some person from the internal e- 
vidence aluue of Major Cartwright's 
Letter to the Duke of N— ■ , 

have thought, that to discharge from 
the national militia such a man, to 
gratify either such a Duke or his 
masters, was an act to which it 
could not have been easy for En<{- 
iish gentlemen to have" stooped ; 
especially after Major Cartwright 
had said to this Duke, «« either the 
labour of reading the law, for in- 
structions how to proceed, was too 
great an effort ; or y«u had a mind 
to show the deputy-lieutenants with 
how much contempt you could treat 
them."* " Are we to understand 
that you equally despised l«ith the 
law and the deputy lieutenants ?f 
Hut be not, my good Lird Duke, 
discouraged ; rally your scattered 
troops ; assemble j our mercenaries j 
call a council of war, and gallantly 
of en a new campaign. Your future 
ability and prowess may wipe a- 
way the past disgrace ; and your 
saae brows may yet be decorated 
with toe laurel o't victory."* 

" Is it, then, ihe honourable ten- 
ure upon witch every gentleman 
is to hold Ins commission in your 
militia, t 1 at he presumes not rejoice 
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but when you rejoice, nor to weep 
but wbeu you weep r Is he neither 
to express his satisfaction when o- 
ther nations become free, nor to 
open his lips in favour of the liber- 
ties of his own country i Bu', at 
all events, I conclude, that he must 
matte uo attempt to remove abuses 
in the representation of Great Bri- 
tain, be they evei so scandalous or 
productive of ever so much injury 
to the rights, the interests, and the 
morals, of the people, so long as 
your Grace remains a borough-bold. 
er, and of course one of those 
******* who despoiled the Com- 
mons of that representation in par- 
liament, which belongs to them a- 
lone T These are serioui questions, 
which my brolher-officeis, and those 
of the whole English militia, will 
do well to consider, as becomes their 
importance. It becomes them, as 
well as myself, to spurn at the 
kuaveiy and insolence of office, em- 
ployed to root out from the militia 
all independency of mind. It be- 
comes every man of us to express 
our indignation whenever treated as 
the propetly of a court depen- 
dent, possessing not sufficient \inue 
to be himself the Iricud of either 
civil or religious freedom; nor wis- 
dom enough to shut up and conceal 
that want of virtue within the daik 
and narrow call of his own ho- 
som. 

By the intimate friends of Major 
Cartwrtght it is well known, that 
although he acquiesced in the dis- 
charge of 179a, for the sake of hit 
o*u repose, yet he laughed at it as 
illegal. It is only at the end of e- 
verv five years, that, under the Act 
of 2tiUeo.Hl. c. 107, a miliiia offi- 
cer may be discharged. 1-rum the 
20ih of his M.jesty, 1786, the only 
legal periods of discharge are, of 
course, the years 17jJ, I7i!6, 1S0I, 
and soon. Hence it should seem 
only uecessaiy to be able to count 
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Jive, to discover that a discharge in 
1792 was not according to law. 

In the spring of the year 17»2, as 
appears from papers produced on 
the trial of Mr. Home Tooke, Ma- 
jor Cartw right was a regular atten- 
dant at the Society lor Constitution- 
al Information, and frequently in 
the chair; and, by consulting that 
trial, it will also be found, that a 
newly founded patriotic si>ciety a- 
bonf that time sprang up in South- 
ward which, in the declaration of 
its principles, made use of these ex- 
pressions, " equal active citizen- 
ship," and " representative govern- 
ment." Major Cartwright thinking 
these expressions injudicious, visit- 
ed the society in question at one of 
its most numerous meetings, where 
he wis received with much wel- 
come, and allowed to join in its pro- 
ceedings. Nor was that all ; for, in 
a speech at once calculated to inspire 
patriotism, and to direct its exertions 
in the line of the constitution, and 
moving the society to come to an 
explicit resolution, declaratory of 
its attachment to a government of 
Icing, lords, and commons, the speak- 
er was much applauded, ami his 
motion was unanimously adopted. 

Hence it may be seen, that although 
the energetic reasoning and ijje 
uncommon eloquence of Paine, (who 
is an enthusiast, in season anil out of 
season, for governments simply re- 
presentative) had influenced these 
patriots to adopt in some degree his 
language, his doctrine in that parti- 
cular had not sunk into their he a its, 
and it was easy for judicious men 
to convince thim, that, under tne 
circumstances of their own country, 
>t was right to adhere to a constitu- 
tion, which, if enjoyed in its puri- 
ty, would confer upon the people 
the solid blessings of representation, 
although it admitted of pamcuUr 
privileges being possessed by a few. 
Major Cartwright, with the same 



views, visited two or three otber 
new societies, and in each instance 
with the same success : nor did lie 
desist until he had obtained depu- 
tations from ali of them, and front 
the parent-society, of which he him- 
self had been the founder, to meet 
together and vote, as the joint act 
of the whole, the same declaration. 
Here, then, will not the dispassion- 
ate eye ot reason discern the true 
character of these societies? and 
well would it be, for the peace and 
happiness of our country, were the 
aristocracy as ready as the demo-, 
cracy to listen to the voice of this 
friend to the English constitution ! 
Many have been bis exhortations 
to me former, not to become a bar 
to a relorm in our representation, 
lest the people, discovenng that ei- 
ther privilege must be annihilated, 
or liberty must perish, become uni- 
versally Painites. Should that day 
ever arrive, it is not all the ma- 
chinery of power that can keep the 
millions in subjection to a few 
lords iu ermine. On tbe formation 
of the Society of the Friends of the 
J'iople, anoctatedfor the purpose of 
obtaining a parliamentary reform, 
vvhtiti also happened in 1792, Ma- 
jor Cartwright became a member, 
and that he was not either iuactive 
or luke-warm we may salely con- 
clude.* 

We find, from Major Cartwright'* 
writings, that in 1793, when the min- 
tetial plan lor raising voluntary 
corps ot selected peisous was pro* 
posed iu the district where he re. 
sided, that he moved us rejection 
ami to substitute in its place Oiie 
more constitutional, by inviting e- 
vtry tax-paying householder t« 
aim, and by appointing a committee 
cousistmg of the ma^isirates and 
other gentlemen, to consult the law 

* See Commonwealth in Danger, pa™ 
137* 
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of tbe land for instructions bow to 
organise and regulate such a force. 
Iu the same year, be also publish* 
ed. bis " Letter to a Friend at Bus- 
tQD," vindicating tbe friends of par- 
liamentary reformation, and calling 
on tbe assuciators under tbe hau- 
lier of Mr. Reeves, who professed 
to support a government of kings, 
lords, and commons, to act consist- 
ently with their professions, and 
containing, likewise, arguments a- 
gainst rushing into the present war. 

About tbe time of the state-trials, 
in 1794, he began to write " The 
Commouwealih in Danger," which 
was published in 1795. Besides a 
a controversy of some length with 
the versatile author of " The Exam- 
ple of France a Warning to Britain," 
this work takes an instructive view 
of the slate of the nation, and sug- 
gests important considerations res- 
pecting tbe means of repelling in* 
vasion. 

It cannot be supposed, that, when 
the whole nation was thrown into a 
state of agitation by the bills of 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Pitt, for 
altering the criminal law of England 
respecting treason and sedition, be, 
who is, tbe subject of these me- 
moirs, should have been unmoved, 
The truth is, be warmly opposed, in 
a meeting at Boston, an address to 
tbe throne, in which an implied ap- 
probation was given to those bills ; 
he likewise, in November, 1795, 
wrote aud published a Letter to the 
High Sberiil' of the county ol Lin- 
coln on tbe subject, alleging his in- 
ability from lameness, to attend a 
county meetiog for addressing his 
majesty, and requesting his written 
sentiments might be read; which 
request, however, was not complied 
with.* As containing the snbstauce 
of his arguments against the two 
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bills, he also included, as part of his 
letter to the Sheiiif, a copy of an 
argumentative petition of some 
length, which in ins own name he had 
transmitted to ilie House of Com- 
mons, conjuring lliem not to pass 
such laws. -J- Tins petition was pre- 
sented by Mr. Fox, who on that 
occasion observed, that " be had not 
the honour of having the political 
support of this gentleman { on the 
contrary, he had manifested the must 
ardent i&eal iu opposition to bis mea- 
sures when be had been in office ; 
and had been equally sincere and 
slienuous iu supporting the present 
administration, so long as he con- 
ceived their measures directed to 
the advancement of public happi- 
ness ; but, the instant Mr. Pitt a- 
bandoned the principles which had 
raised him to popularity and power, 
Major Cartwiighi had withdrawn 
his confidence and support; but, 
laying aside all partial consideration, 
lie was a man whom all parties res- 
pected, fie was one whose enlight- 
ened mind, and protound consitutiun- 
al knowledge, placed him in the 
highest raun of public character, and 
whose purity of principles and con- 
sistency "t cououct through life, 
commanded the most respectful at- 
tention to his opinions." Li this 
petition Mr. Cartwrighl displayed 
the same magnanimity and patriot- 
ism uhxti had distinguished bis 
conduct upon all occasions, where 
i hi- interests of bis country were 
concerned. 

In the month of May, 1796, Ma- 
jor Cartwrighl received, from a body 
ot eiectoi s ol the borough ot Boston, 
an otter ot a seat in parliament, 
which of course tbey professed to be 
bulb willing and able to bestow up- 
on bun; but be did not make his 
appearance as a candidate, in the 
same year, he published bis " Con- 

| Letter, page 25, 
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stitntionat Defence of. England In* 
temai and External," The first 
part of which, relating to internal 
defence, is " a speech intended to 
have been spoken to the high sher- 
iff and freeholders of the county of 
Lincoln, on the Oth of May, 1799. 
at a - meeting to consider of proper 
persons to represent the county in 
parliament.'' The second part is 
in the form of a letter, condemning 
the modes of arming, adopted by 
ministers as unconstitutional, and 
recommending a revival of the posse 
coiiiitatus ; which he enforces with 
much general reasoning, and some 
reference to statutes and law books. 

The character of the speech may 
be collected from a single sentence 
of it. " As an individual freeholder, 
I came here perfectly disengaged, 
to seek constitutional representa- 
tives or none. 1 hate no fox hunt- 
ing vote to bestow on any one ; nei- 
ther hive I a vote for party, nor for 
connexion; no, nor even for sacred 
friendship. To my friend I will 
give my purse, my hand, my heart; 
but I will not give him that which is 
not mine. My vote I hold in trust; 
my vote belongs to my country, and 
toy country alone shall have it !'* 
The whole composition breathes the 
same spirit, and its reference to the 
French revolution, and to (he Roman 
history after the loss of liberty, de- 
serve to be read with particular at- 
tention by every nobleman and gen- 
tleman of England 

In 179?, the M-'jor, ever vigilant 
in tin cause of iet»rm, had been ac 
live in bit neighbourhood in pro. 
mating a fresh petition to parliament 
for that object ; when the language 
of certain counter- petitioners ap- 
pearing w him extremely unconsti- 
tutional, it gave rise to an " Appeal 
on the Subject of the English Con- 
stitution " 

The year 1798 was scarcely usher- 
ed in, when Major Cariwrigbi in 

•elms* mao. no. utxiv. 



conjunction with half a dozen hon- 
est neighbours, once more adver- 
tise,! for a public meeting, with a 
View of obtaining another petition 
fur reform % and certain propositions 
intended to be moved as the grounds 
of such petition, were circulated with, 
the summons. The extraordinary in- 
terference of a magistrate, previous 
to the 1 intended meeting, caused the 
invitation to be withdrawn by Major 
Cartwrigbt and his friends, in order 
"to defeat the evil designs of such 
as might meditate the raising of a 
disturbance, with a view of charging 
it upon the friends of reform ;" but 
the circumstance of this interference 
gave me to the publication of a new 
edition of the " Appeal," with very 
lar/e additions. 

Major Cartwright appears to have 
begun the additions so early as the 
month of March. 1793, although 
the last hand, as, it should seem by 
dates in the work, was not put i» 
it for twelve months. The au- 
thor's- subject being the " English 
Constitution,'" he has not confined 
himself Co the local violations of it 
that first called forth his pen, but 
has taken an extensive view of the 
injuries it has sustained, the corrup- 
tions it has Undergone, and the a. 
buses to which it h every dajr ex- 
posed, lie has, also, at least to the 
mind of the writer of these memoirs, 
placed it in a new point of view, as 
*' a two-fold irid admirable system 
of Civil an. i military polity most hap- 
pily combined } wbtreby these two 1 
characters, like the faculties of in- 
tellectual ability and bodily force In 
man, are inseparably iiitef woven, and 
constitute a complete state or free go- 
vernment."*' Free, indeed, ait.l gtj^ 
rious would it be, if its principles, as 
Clearly established by his pen, were 
the rule of practical government ! 

Whether we follow him in his jq- 
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dicioos corrections of that great man* 
Sir William Blackstone; or, in his 
rnanly vindication ot the rights of 
juries ; or in his acute observations 
on the liberty of the press; or, in 
his masterly assertion of the sove- 
reignity of the people} or, in his 
dispassionate observations on the 
proposed union with Ireland ; or, 
in his demonstration of the incom- 
petence of parliament to change the 
constitution ; or, in bis refutation of 
long established, but erroneous, max- 
ims in the art qf war, aud his Ju- 
minous revival of that military sys- 
tem which was «* the noblest lega- 
cy of an English king of kings, the 
the greatest that ever bore earthly 
rule ;" we shall at least have rea- 
son to say that he, deserves the 
thanks of bis country. 

The memoirs of Major Cartwright, 
down to the present period, ought 
riot to be concluded without men- 
tioning the spirited advertise* 
ment of his Appeal ; which adver- 
tisement exhibits his opinion of the 
State of the nation at thai time. 

To those who may desire to know 
more of the private hiatofy of Ma- 
jor Cartwright than lias appeared 
in these pages, let it be observed, 
that the Tittle incidents of retired life, 
unless mixed up with he. ion, aud 
fashioned, into a taiu by die hand of 
the novelist, will seldom gratify ex- 
pectation. Wherefore lie writer of 
these mernoir* has not been solicit- 
ous to collect private anecdotes of 
his friend, thinking a few that are 
characteristic will be sufficient for 
publication ; for, such Only can be 
of general concern. 

That an Englishman, tyho, prior to 
hostilities with America, had vin- 
dicated her right to independence, 
and advised an admission and decla- 
ration of it by parliament, should 
enjoy the particular rlgard and es- 
teem of Americans, who personally 
knew him, is most natural. There 



were * few at that time in London 
with whom be became intimate ; 
and one ot these was a man of good 
connexions in his own country. 
Major Cartwright calling rather late 
one evetitng upon this friend, a per- 
son booted and spurred retired just 
as he entered the room. The A- 
rriericau gentleman, after a little 
conversation, appearing absorbed in 
thought, the Major judging his 
visit unseasonable, was taking his 
leave. His friend stopped him, and 
attempted to assume his accustomed 
ease; but soon again fell into si- 
lence and absence. Major Cart- 
wright took his hat, and his friend 
again with earnestness urged his 
stay ; but other relapses and tokens 
of a labouring mind occurring, the 
visitor was forcing himself away , 
bat his friend stepped between him 
and the door, and held out his hand 
aa forbidding a retreat. After walk- 
ing a few seconds in silence and 
apparent agitation, he turned short 
to the Major and said, " i am go- 
ing to shew the confidence 1 repose 
in you. France has signed a treaty 
of alliance with my country; the 
man you saw had just brought me 
the express from — — ,af Paris; 
and, as it would be sortie hours after 
that express came away before the 
English ambassador would be in pos- 
session of the' fact, ministers here 
wilt probably be ignorant of the e- 
v'e'nt all to-morrow." He then gavn 
an outline of the treaty, of which 
the certainty of an early French war 
was the most striking feature. 

Here then was such an opportun- 
ity for a' Change- Alley speculation, 
or other means of safely turning the 
intelligence to a gambling account, 
as might have made the fortune of 
ah unscrupulous man; but be to 
whom it was communicated, made 
no such attempt, "thinking that all 
gaming with an ignorant adversary, 
and with a certainty of winning was 
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no better than robbery; as well as 
that • no man ought to play for a 
greater stake than, in the event of 
losing, he was able to pay. And, 
when this temptation was thrown in 
bis way, the Major had no other 
Certain income than his half pay as 
a naval lieutenant. Thus the im- 
portant intelligence of his friend 
bad no other effect upon his mind 
than to fill it with indignation at 
the mass of vice and folly which 
then poisoned the counsels of the 
state and were profusely sowing the 
seeds of calamity to his, coun'ty. 

From another anecdote, which has 
also relation to play, the fashionable 
reader will learn with surprise, that, 
although Major Cartwright has been 
married nearly twenty years, he 
bas never yet possessed such a piece 
of furniture as a card-table ; nor 
were cards ever admitted into hjs 
bouse, .except for the amusement of 
aged visitors, or of a sick person re- 
quiring such an indulgence. His 
rejection of cards is not accompani- 
ed with any thing cynical,, but Iron) 
seeing and knowing the ill effects 
of habit. He was particularly pleas- 
ed with a passage in a sermon of 
his friend George Walker, observing, 
that " cards were invented for the 
amusement of a royal idiot, and 
they bid fair tomake idiots of osall " 
He was also much diverted with an 
insane nobleman with whom be once 
sat down to cards, in company 
with the relation who bad the care 
of him. My I<ord played very 
gravely until tired, which happening 
to be in the middle of a deal, he 
threw down his cards and took his 
walk; and this Major Cartwright 
frequently calls the most rational 
game at cards he ever played. But 
the great cause of bis distaste to 
play was what happened to bini 
early in, life. He had at onetime, 
»s be often relates, so far giveo the 
reins to those passions, which make 



men gamesters, that, for six weeks, 
he scarcely ever quitted the card- 
table, playing with the keenest re- 
lish, from early morn till late at eve, 
and but scantily allowing himself 
the refreshments of food and sleep ; 
and, to add to the fascination, be 
bad played with success at the end 
of this period. He reflected on this 
madness, and on practices he had de- 
tected in some of the players ; and] 
he determined on a solitary serious 
walk. This walk be took on the 
summit of Portsdown Hill, which o» 
verlooks Port-inouth and the sea, the 
destined theatre, as he then' thought 
of'his future lite. The nature of his 
self interrogation while contemplat- 
ing the magnificent prospect before* 
him, and the course of bis thoughts, 
will be collected, when, to use his own 
expression, it is observed, that, at 
this moment, '» the tide turned, and 
ever afterwards set in a contrary di» 
rection." 

The late institution of a Society 
to improve Naval Architecture, re- 
pals to mind a suggestion thrown 
out thirty years ago by Mr. Cart- 
wright, then a midshipmao, that, 
under due encouragement to in- 
genious men in the ornamenting our 
ships of war, we might, in due time, 
expect to see arise, in this country, 
a nautic order of architecture. " It 
will readily be admitted." said Ije, 
" that arms alone, without art."!, 
could never have raised the Greeks 
or Romans to that authority they ac- 
quired in the world," &c. 4.nd 
speakjng, of naval sculpture, he ob- 
served, '• In all the productions of 
geniu.s in this class, there is a certain 
style and character, transfused 
through the whole, which gave them 
a peculiar grace, beauty, and pro- 
priety, as embellishments of move- 
able fabrics on a liquid element, and 
such as demonstrate that a nautic 
order of architecture is reducible to- 
» system of general rule* and prio* 
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riples, while its variety must be in- 
finite, and itf proportion* virion* 
without imperfection." See a letter 
signed In&olaris, in the §t. James's 
Chronicle, in April. 1769. The So- 
ciety of An*. Manufactures, and 
Commerce, appear* to have taken 
the bint ; for, very soon afterward*, 
a premium was offered for the best 
specimen of nautic order ; bat the 
few candidate* who appeared did 
not understand the society's inten- 
tion ;. the specimens produced 
were not pf the nature they sought, 
being of matters appertaining to the 
mere ship-carpenter, instead of the 
draughtsman and sculptor. 

Major Partwright has no children, 
except, as he phrases it, " a borrow- 
ed one," a niece whom he has 
brought up from an infant, ami with 
whom he is not likely to part, until 
she may form a nearer connexion. 
The' extent and the nature of his 
friendships have been delicately 
touched by his own hand. " What 1 
rnust you assail me!" says he to the 
Duke of N. page 25, " even in my 
friend! Most his integrity be cor- 
rupted I must his honour be stained I 
and a consciousness pi' baseness at- 
tend him to the grave, rather than 
that 1 should not receive a mortifica- 
tion. ' Fie ! fie ! Had you succeeded 
there, you had conquered me indeed'! 
you bad effectually driven pie fropa 
tbe corps j it bad been a stab 1 could 
not have resisted. ' ' tyhere is the 
man capable pf beholding or>e, whom 
oncehe honoured, fallen from the 
dignity of virtue and the nobility 
of friendship ! My nerves had been 
unequal to the task I But, thank 
God, the friendships of my life have 
ever been with men of principle. 
The circle, indeed, is small ; but it 
is a circle, within v> Inch I entertain 
no apprehension cf ever being de- 
serted or bet rayed." As a son, there 
is none now to speak of him; as a 
husband, a brother, an uncle, a mat. 



ter, a landlord, and a neighbour, if 
tbe writer of these memoirs may 
judge, the sentiment* entertained of 
him are such as much contribute p» 
his happiness. 

It is a favourite artifice of some 
men to represent the noble spirit* 
who struggle against oppression and 
tyranny as tyrants in their own fa- 
milies, and of rlisagreeble qualities 
in the private circles of society. How 
well such a representation would be. 
founded in the present case, let the 
reader judge from the! following 
word* received by the writer in an- 
swer to a letter of inquiry, which, 
amongst others, he sent to a very 
respectable clergyman in Notting- 
hamshire, so circumstanced' as to be 
able to give the fullest information 
from bis owq knowledge : " Major 
Cartw'righl'* private life is not only 
free from vice, but full ot virtue. 
He was exemplary in his duties a* 
a son, and he is a most tender and 
affectionate husband, a generous and 
indulgent master, and the kindest 
brother that was ever born into the 
world, perhaps, since the illustrious 
Roman, votus fa fidtrcs unimi pater* 
til. The misfortunes of his excel- 
lent family, which excite tbe un- 
feigned pity of all who know them, 
jtaye unhappily called for all the 
virtue, in the last of those characters, 
of tbe modem Proculeius ; and hi* 
sisters declare, with tears of gratis 
tude and love, that be has been to 
them a father. His honour and hon- 
esty are unimpeachable; they arc 
confessed tp be unspotted, even by 
his post furious political enemies ; 
for, it is impossible be can have any 
other; and, in some late family diffi- 
culties, with which the wot Id baa 
nothing to do, have shown them- 
selves In such purity as to excite 
the admiration of all to whom the 
facta were known. His manners in 
society are polite and easy. He is 
a perfectly well-bred gentleman. 
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He never gives the (lightest offence 
by introducing hit political opin- 
ion!, nor, by his manner of arguing 
upon them when introduced by o- 
thers. He discusses them with such 
philosophical quiet and such a mild 
and gentle spirit, that a stranger is 
astonished to bare been converjiqg 
with so obnoxious a character. In 
short, I know no defect in this man's 
heart; and, were you to go from door to 
door, through this whole country to 
collect opinion* about him, the worst 
that you could hear would be, that 
he maintains a set of what perfiaps 
they might call new-fangled notion* 
about representation, and that he 
maintains them pertinaciously.' 1 To 
which this most worthy correspon- 
dent adds, " My communication, 
however .short, may perhaps be valu- 
able for the being extracted from 
the most respectable part of our 
county, who hare known Major Cart- 
wright from his childhood, and 
though many of them differ from htm 
in political opinion." 

in another letter with which the 
writer has been favoured, a gentle- 
man, who has unvariably shown that 
he possesses the nicest feelings with 
the highest sense of honour, and who 
is very particularly acquainted with 
the circumstance which occasioned 
the spirited remonstrance . to the 
Duke of Newcastle, says he is sure 
that all facts stated therein are accu- 
rate : and, after noticing the great 
talents of the remonstrator, display* 



ed early in bit profession, and testi- 
fied by bis great commanders, his 
skill as an engineer and a mechanic, 
sums up his character in saying, 
•* that he is an excellent writer, vo- 
luminous publications may bo 
brought to witness ; but I think there 
is no occasion to refer to more than 
his late luminous "Appeal," to mani- 
fest him a temperate, learned, and 
eloquent politician. Here is a vari- 
ety of talents, hardly to be met with 
in one man: and yet, such is the per- 
versenesa of this age, that a true ap- 
preciation of his worth must be left 
to a few friends and a future age." 
\f any reader should be disposed 
to say, that these memoirs have 
more the air of eulogy than of faith- 
ful delineation of character, and ask, 
where are the shades, the foibles, 
the tailings, the vices, to which every 
son of Adam and Eve is liable io a 
greater of a less degree ; the write* 
can give no other answer, than that 
be know* no more of them than the 
great variety of persons to whom ho 
|ia» applied for iniorroatioo, and ma- 
ny of whom, from long acquaint- 
ance, and even intimacy, could not 
have been ignorant of them, if they 
existed ; whence he must conclude, 
that, if Major Cartwrigbt bo not 
one of the best men, aud an orna- 
ment and au honour to hi* country 
and his species, he must be on* 
of the most consummate, and the 
most successful, hypocrites upon 
earth. .79ft. 



DETACHED ANECDOTES AND OBSERVATIONS. 



PARTIAL INSANITY. 

T ORD Erskine when au advocate 
• at the bar, related the following 
instance of a man partially insane, 
who iu every thing but what re- 



garded the object of his insanity, 
discovered no symptom of mental 
derangement. An unfur:unate gen-, 
tleman had indicted a most affection- 
ate brother together with the keeper 



